498                   THE CHURCH IN THE EAST                [CHAP.
God places in the Soul the Leaven, i.e. the divine faculty of
Reason, where it works by its inherent energy till the whole Soul
becomes rational and therefore divine. This Reason he regards as
a 'stranger' in the Soul, i.e. it is a gift from God, not a mere
natural development1.
Did Bardaisan know Greek? Or rather, seeing that Bardaisan
lived part of his life at the court of Edessa and therefore probably
could speak Greek, had he a first-hand knowledge of Greek litera-
ture and philosophy? It is difficult to say for certain, but it would
seem that he had little or no first-hand knowledge of Greek
writings, and that a good deal of the vaguely Hellenic air of the
'Bardaisanian' theories opposed by Ephraim, from whom we get
most of our knowledge of them, is due to Harmonius, the son of
Bardaisan, who is said by Theodoret2 to have studied at Athens
and become familiar with the language and philosophy of Greece.
Harmonius adhered to his father's doctrines, and set them forth
in 'Hymns'; the tradition runs that Ephraim took the metres
which Harmonius is said to have introduced into Syriac literature,
and turned them into vehicles for orthodox teaching.
That Bardaisan himself was a poet, and in particular that he
wrote the splendid poem in the Acts of Thomas known as 'The
Hymn of the Soul' is more than doubtful. In all that Ephraim
quotes from Bardaisan there is a complete absence of the mythic
and poetical element. In Ephraim's Refutations the Aramaean
Philosopher appears as a matter-of-fact man of science, a teacher
of positive doctrine about the physical constitution of the world in
which we live. To us, no doubt, it is science falsely so called,
speculations as groundless as his derivations of the names of some
of the ancient months from the Syriac of his day. But such as it is,
it is positive doctrine about matter and sense-perception; there is
no parabolic setting-forth of the meaning of human life or the ways
of Divine redemption. Moreover, the attitude of Bardaisan to-
wards life is different from that characteristic of the Acts of Thomas^
including the great Hymn. This, like Syriac ecclesiastical writing
generally,, sets forth an ascetic philosophy of life, and there is
nothing ascetic in the attitude of Bardaisan. It is true that he re-
garded man as naturally mortal, and held that only the immortal
soul is redeemed by Christ. But he did not reject marriage, as the
Acu of Thomas does. In the Hymn itself there is nothing about
marriage or generation, but the food and dress of 'Egypt' are
regarded as unclean, and not merely as things temporary and
perishable. .
1 Mitchell, op. cit. p. cxxv.                  2 Haer. Fab. i, 22,